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known recent origin, their inferior composition, their 
palpable inconsistency and falsehood, their utter want 
of proof, condemned them; and the church, by its 
rejection of the false, justified our faith in the true. 

Modern impiety, under the mask of criticism and 
philosophy, and even of religion, has reached a climax 
which pagan hostility to the Gospel never knew. 
Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian, the refined, the philo- 
sophical, the learned sceptics of the first ages, 
recognised the truth of the Gospel record, although 
they saw not God in it; but our Porphyry, Celsus, 
and Julian are as blind to its historic truth as they 
are to its Divine character and claims. 

The sifting process to which all other ancient 
histories must be subjected, leaves a residuum of 
truth; but what is the wheat to the chaff! But in 
the case of the Scripture history, it is much as with 
the supposed wood of the cross and the chains of 
St Peter, which, after being chipped and filed for 
centuries, have grown no less. This is a result on 
which we may well congratulate ourselves; for the 
sceptical critics have been chipping and filing in good 
earnest for long ages. Ever and anon they have sung 
a triumph over a morsel of the Pentateuch, a fragment 
of the Chronicles, or a particle of the New Testament, 
and predicted that the rest would soon follow. They 
have racked their brains for arguments to prove that 
there is nothing in the sacred books beyond a mere 
optical delusion. Like Voltaire, they have made 
ready the " funeral bakemeats" for the decent burial 
of the Bible. But all in vain. There it stands, 
strong in its integrity, and radiant in its truth; and 
we may safely say, if men " hear not Moses and the 
Prophets," the Evangelists and Apostles, " neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the dead!" 
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THE WORLD AT SCHOOL; 

OB, 

EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 



It is a saying as old as Homer that successive 
generations of men are like successive crops of 
leaves; and there is a good deal of truth in the 
comparison. The leaves are produced, and flourish, 
and die; and so it is with men. But this is not 
all. The flowers of the rose were as beautiful, and 
the leaves of the oak as green and perfect, before the 
flood as they have been since, or are now. The olive 
leaves which Noah's dove plucked off were like the 
olive leaves of the present day. And so we believe it 
is with man. In the earliest ages of the world he was 
as tall, and vigorous, and comely as he is now. No 
grace has been added to female beauty since the 
time when the sons of God "saw the daughters of 
men, that they were fair." There is a permanence 
and a fixedness in all these things which it would be 
idle to deny, but which it is instructive to notice. 
So far as physical nature is concerned, the scoffers of 
old were right when they said, "All things continue as 
they were from the beginning of creation." But it is 
the opinion of some that human nature is not in all 
respects the same as it was. They believe in a theory 
of development, or progression, or education, and that 
man now is in some respects far in advance of his 
early condition. It is easy to pee wherein this new 
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school is right, and where it is wrong. Improvements 
in art and science, in condition and privileges, have 
been confounded with improvements in man's moral 
and intellectual nature. Hear what Dr. Temple says 
on this subject, in the first of the Oxford " Essays and 
Reviews," where he propounds the doctrine of the 
education of the world. 

" We may expect to find, in the history of man, 
each successive age incorporating into itself the sub- 
stance of the preceding. This power, whereby the 
present ever gathers into itself the results of the 
past, transforms the human race into a colossal man, 
whose life reaches from the creation to the day of 
judgment. The successive generations of men are 
days in this man's life. The discoveries and inven- 
tions which characterize the different epochs of the 
world's history are his works. The creeds and 
doctrines, the opinions and principles of the succes- 
sive ages, are his thoughts. The state of society at 
different times are his manners. He grows in know* 
ledge, in self-control, in visible size, just as we do. 
And his education is, in the same way, and for the 
same reason, precisely similar to ours" (p. 3). 

We infer from all this that at his original intro- 
duction to this world man must have occupied no 
very elevated position; was, in tact, to future ages, as 
the new-born babe is to later periods of life. Now, 
during the earlier days of its life an infant is very 
helpless and dependent; it scarcely knows how to 
perform the simplest /acts, and to distinguish the 
simplest relations. It must learn to use its eyes, its 
hands, its tongue, and its feet. Its intellectual 
faculties are some of them active, but undisciplined 
and weak. Its moral faculties are little more than 
germs. It has strong emotions, but they are not 
controlled by reason. It is a little mass of imperfec- 
tions and paradoxes; and time is required for the 
development and harmonizing of its powers. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Temple, the earliest generations of men 
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must have been in some such condition, as compared 
with those of later days; for successive generations 
Of men are days in the life of his personified humanity. 
This view is not very different from that of a recent 
writer, who gravely says that, if Adam was the firsc 
man of our race, we must think of him as " a woolly- 
headed savage." It requires us to believe that 
barbarism and ignorance, moral and intellectual 
weakness, and spiritual incapacity and obtuseness, 
must have characterized the first inhabitants of the 
globe* Opinions not unlike these may be found in 
the pagan writers of antiquity, who thought that the 
infancy of our race was a state of barbarism, and thai 
men gradually emerged from this low condition, and 
acquired the use of speech and reason, and the arts of 
qivilized life. 

Dr. Temple admits that the child born to-day may 
possibly have the same faculties as if he had been born 
in the days of Noah; but he thinks those faculties are 
more rapidly and fully developed under suitable 
circumstances. He says, " That development is en- 
tirely under the control of the influences exerted by 
the society in which the child may chance to live. If 
such society be altogether denied, the faculties perish, 
and the child grows up a beast and not a man. If the 
society be uneducated and coarse, the growth of the 
faculties is early so stunted as never afterwards to be 
capable of recovery." 

It may perhaps be true, that the childhood of in- 
dividuals is regarded as shorter now than when men's 
life extended over centuries; but the very admission 
that children born in our day have no natural advan- 
tages over those born in Noah's day is a dangerous 
one for the advocates of development. If children 
now are by nature what they were before the flood, 
why should they make so much better use of their 
faculties that the child of twelve is equal to what 
*g$s ago was the full-grown man? But, after all, the 
golqssal nan of our time is not sure of bis full develop^ 
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ment; and lie who but for circumstances would have 
been a moral, intellectual, and religious giant, in 
consequence of circumstances turns out a Lilliputian* 
In every case, it seems, "development is entirely under 
the control" of circumstances, or at least " of the in- 
fluences exerted by the society in which the child 
may chance to live." But in the infancy of our race 
where was society? Adam and Eve, according to this 1 
theory, were in a pitiable condition. Their faculties 
ought to have perished, and they ought to have become 
beasts, and not a man and woman. And in subsequent 
ages, if development was entirely under the influences 
of society, it is difficult to see what progress the world 
could make at all. The truth is, that in all ages men 
have been found so endowed that they have risen 
above the level of their times, have triumphed over 
the influences exerted by society, and have distin- 
guished themselves above their fellows. 

The theory that the first generations were such 
children, and that the childhood of the world con- 
tinued till the coming of Christ, is contrary to reason, 
to Scripture, and to facts. It is contrary to reason 
that, for so many thousands of years, men were subject 
merely or chiefly to positive rules which they could 
not understand, but were bound implicitly to obey. 
They had the same natural gifts of mind and heart, 
and it is not likely they would be without the free use 
of them, and without the faculty of discerning between 
good and evil, right and wrong, truth and falsehood. 
No one acquainted with what man's nature is will 
believe it. It is also contrary to Scripture, which 
continually treats men as reasonable and responsible 
beings, and appeals to the same motives and consider- 
ations as we do. There were rules, of course, and 
there was law; but those rules were not without 
reasons, and that law spoke to the inner consciousness. 
There was the show of authority, but there were 
touching appeals, and powerful arguments. God did 
not merely deal with the world as an infant; and in 
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the entire course of the Old Testament the contrary 
is made apparent. It may suit some men's coi> 
venience to depreciate the Mosaic law, and to make it 
consist almost wholly in rites and ceremonies, in out- 
ward acts and observances, but it is a misrepresenta- 
tion. The Mosaic code, and indeed all the Old 
Testament, abounds in moral precepts, and truths of 
the deepest and sublimest significance* It is also 
contrary to fact that in the ages before Christ there 
was nothing but " positive rules," which could not be 
understood. Such obedience as is implied by this 
expression is that of a beast, even more than of a 
child; because the child has a reason and a conscience, 
and soon ascertains the right and justice, and often 
the reason of law. Such obedience would strip all the 
patriarchs, and prophets, and saints of old, of well nigh 
everything like virtue and moral excellency; but we 
know it was not so. We know that many of those of 
whom we read in the Old Testament were among the 
noblest specimens of humanity. They were famous 
for their wisdom, knowledge, and skill, and they 
rendered to God a hearty obedience which was neither 
mechanical nor unreasoning. The Papists used to 
say that " Ignorance was the mother of devotion;" and 
our new school of philosophers seems to have arrived 
at the same sapient conclusion. It is a libel upon the 
religion of four thousand years to say that it was ex- 
clusively or mainly made up of times and seasons, of 
postures, forms, ceremonials, and sacrifices. 

But we must remember that the faculties of men 
were employed on other subjects than religion, and 
that Judea was not the whole of the world. Thtf" ' 
question is of the human race, and of all the life of man. 
It reaches the ends of the earth, and involves all men's 
institutions and actions. literature, art, science, 
social and national arrangements, and all that called 
into exercise the intellect of man, and his moral 
capacities, must be considered. For thousands of years 
the whole world was a child, and a child at school, 
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say oar new philosophers. But did they ever reflect 
what that child did? It invented letters* and devised 
all the varied forms of written composition. It wrote 
history in Thucydides, and poetry in Homer, not to 
mention Herodotus and Hesiod, and many more. Ii* 
Sophocles, iEschylus wad Euripides, it produced 
dramatic works which are the delight and wonder of 
our own time. It dived into the mysteries of all 
philosophy in Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; and the 
school exercises produced under their names are the 
ground- work of nearly all that modern sages can say. 
This wonderful child delivered, in the names of 
Demosthenes, JEschines, and others, such marvellous 
orations, that they are considered models for eloquence, 
and are studied as such even now. It invented a 
multitude of wonderful laws in the person of Solon 
and Numa, and others — laws for its own -government; 
but which of course it could not understand, \% 
framed the masterly systems of mythology, whjch 
personified all the operations and forces of the univgree. 
It devised systems of cosmogony, of astronomy, &c„ 
which, to say the least, were very ingenious, It formed 
men into tribes and nations, consolidated them into 
states and empires, and instituted officers and measures 
for the well-being and security of millions at a time. 
It formed and disciplined mighty armies, whose 
generals displayed an acquaintance with military move* 
ments which merit and win even modern admiration. 
It built the ships of Tarshish, and created the commerce 
of Tyre, Siden, end Carthage. It discovered far 
distant countries, and found out jtjue uses and values of 
gems, and metals, and medicines* There was scarcely 
an art which it did not invent and practise; scarcely 
a science which it di<J not originate. It built the 
pyramids of Egypt, the temples of Persepolis and 
Shushan, and the city of Babylon itself. Well may 
Dr. Temple speak of such a child growing iptp % 
colossal man; surely it was itself a colossus, I$s 
works were wonderful; and he who explores tto puns, 
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cf Nineveh, the ruins of Egypt, or the ruins of any old 
country under the sun, will see enough to prove this. 
We cannot read any branch of literature, nor follow 
any walk of art and science, without coming upon its 
traces. The wisest of our time are those who have 
the best acquaintance with this infant, and its words 
and deeds. The best of our time are those who 
imitate the noblest features of its character, and who 
obey most implicitly its laws. The greatest men of 
our time have no ambition to be more eminent as 
poets than Homer; as historians than Thucydides; as 
dramatists than Sophocles; as generals than Alexander ; 
as moralists than Pythagoras; as orators than 
Demosthenes; as legislators than Lycurgus; as sculp- 
tors than Phidias. Tell a man that he is a Solomon for 
wisdom, a Job for patience, a Daniel for conscientious- 
ness, and you award him the highest praise. Tell a 
man who wishes to excel in almost any department of 
human knowledge, to study the ancients, find you give 
him the best lesson. Tell a man who would under- 
stand the laws of language and its principles, to study 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit. In other words, 
let him go to the prattle of the infant world, and you 
send him by the best way to his object. Why, the 
ethics of Aristotle, and the dialogues of Plato, like 
the poems of Greece, and the mathematics of Euclid, 
are all of paramount importance in every modern 
university; and the principles of architecture — nay, 
its very details, to say nothing of statues in bronze 
and marble — are all best understood by the study of 
ancient models. 

Those who talk about human developments in any 
department, would do well to take a few turns in any 
great museum, or to spend a few hours in any good 
library. To such men, what would be the language 
of John Milton, or of Michael Angelo, or of the 
Scaligers, Casaubons, Bentleys, Porsons, and Parrs 
of modern times? Nay, what would be the language 
of the late Dr. Arnold, if he knew how his successor 
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caricatured that old world with which he was so 
familiar, and which he studied so well.* Surely 
gentlemen who preside over the instruction of the 
youth of our upper classes, cannot he unacquainted 
with classical literature. They are presumed to haye 
somewhat more than a bare acquaintance with declen- 
sions and conjugations, moods and tenses, accents and 
aspirates, and such mechanical matters. They are 
believed, not only to be deep in the mysteries of pro- 
sody, and to be well up in alcaics, and sapphics, in 
hexameters, pentameters, and all sorts of metres. 
They are expected to be able to do more than explain 
the distinctions between Doric and Ionic, Attic, and so 
forth. It is presumed that they can converse learnedly 
about aphceresis and syncope, epenthesis and apocope, 
and even unravel the mysteries of anadiplosis itself. 
We confidently rely upon their capacity to tell us the 
true explanation of the solecism, the laconic, and even 
the sardonic. We should think them unfit for their 
places if tbey could not say at least a little about 
Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean. They are believed 
to be acquainted with Prometheus and Pythagoras, as 
well as with Dodona and Helicon. If they could not 
tell their scholars the principal works of Greek and 
Latin writers, from Homer to Julius Caesar, they would 
be in danger of degradation. All this, and much more, 
very much more, they have to know, or at the least 
profess. But if it all belongs to the period when the 
world was at school on the lower forms, why does 
modern society so much insist upon it? If the human 
race was not ex ephebis f when the elements of all this 
learning were collected, why do we think it of so great 
importance? What does St. Paul say to such things? 

* The modern apostles of development really do not design to 
caricature or depreciate the literature of classic Greece or Rome: if 
this were their purpose, they would not join Greece and Rome with 
Judea and Asia, as the teachers of the world in its childhood. 

f Or, still in leading strings, and dressed like a baby; in fact, a 
baby. 
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" When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood 
as a child, I reasoned as a child; but when I became 
a man, I put away childish things." We do just the 
contrary: we studiously collect, preserve, and study 
what belongs to the world's infancy. When a boy 
goes to school, he puts away some of his toys, and 
aspires to different amusements and occupations; he is 
no longer dependent on the go-cart, and beguiled by a 
rattle, a penny trumpet, or a whistle: he clings to his 
marbles and his ball; but he assumes the cricket bat, 
and so on. In any case he puts away his childish 
things, and never dreams of going to study wisdom in 
the nursery again. And when the youth leaves 7 
school and goes to college, or to trade, he lays aside 
and leaves behind him something more: too frequently 
he abandons much that would be useful; but this is 
the excess of a right law. So, too, when the man 
emerges from the state of pupilage altogether, he feels 
like the butterfly, which has discarded its former 
covering, or like the serpent, which has cast off its 
old skin. He never thinks of carrying on into succes* 
sive periods what he has outlived and outgrown. 

We are told there is an analogy between the educa- 
tion of the world and of the individual, and this 
analogy is manifold and essential; but we see certain 
differences of a very significant character, and which 
lead us to think that the colossal man has always been 
a man, or that if he was once a child he is still 
a child. 

According to Dr. Temple, the world's childhood 
lasted till the coming of Christ. During this period, 
earth was one great Rugby, where the educational 
course included the whole cycle of human wisdom and 
goodness, and the whole round of human duties, both 
towards God and man. This educational course ex- 
tended over several thousands of years, and was 
graduated with almost mathematical precision. Its 
lessons were not always well learned; its exercises 
were occasionally failures; and its examinations, now 
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and then, revealed grew deficiencies. If you loot at 
the books, you will discover many black marks, and 
Other marks indicative of misconduct, inattention, and 
open rebellion; bat still, on the whole, the terms were 
well kept — and at any rate the lessons were duly 
delivered, and the rules duly laid down. 

Let all this be admitted: we have a question to ask* 
If all were pupils, or if the whole weife* one pupil, 
who was the Head Master? 

There is nothing profane in such an inquiry; there 
may be something ludicrous. For while we hear 
much of the lessons and discipline in this universal 
and more than millenarian Rugby, we hear little about 
the Head Master, or any other master. So far as 
some of the processes are concerned, the world might 
have been governed by George the gardener, or 
Hippodamas the horse-tamer, and man might have 
been a huge vegetable, or a megatherium. Man's 
moral and intellectual powers were disciplined and 
developed; but how? Man was subject to law; but 
who gave and expounded that law? Tou cannot 
make institutions as the potter makes tea-pots; nor 
can you plant and cultivate nations as the husband- 
man plants and cultivates a crop of potatoes. You 
cannot train men as yqu train dumb animals. Laws 
dp not grow out of the ground, nor morals and 
religion, art and science, on fruit trees. Man is 
intellectual, and wondrously endowed; and to train 
him requires instruction and discipline from without. 
There is a theory of development — nay, there are 
various theories of development — to account for all the 
excellence that man attains to, and for man himself. 
Some find his germ in shapeless matter, which became 
first crystallized and then organized, and passed 
through the various stages of vegetable and animal 
life, until intellect and moral qualities were evolved, 
and the lord of creation was manifested. Others 
think that man was created "a woolly-headed savage," 
and gradually emerged from barbarism and monstrosity 
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into that state of culture and form of beauty in which 
he now appears. Others, again, suppose that man was 
at first like a child, with all the germs of his future 
perfection latent within him, and in course of ages 
developed under favourable circumstances. 

Bat, taking the opinion that the human race was a 
colossal child at school during some thousands of 
years, who were his masters? Dr. Temple speaks of 
the " power whereby the present ever gathers into 
itself the results of the past;" but is that power in man, 
or out of him? If in man, then the human race had 
no instructor but itself, and the universal Rugby had 
no head master. The author of the " Education of 
the World," however, would scarcely venture to say 
this; and, indeed, he in effect abandons the " power* 9 
he talks of, and leaves us to infer that, after all, God 
was the supreme teacher of man. This is well, for 
" who teacheth like Him?" We gladly recognise thjs 
fact; but is it not rather bold to say, with Dr. Temple, 
"The natural religious shadows, projected by th» 
spiritual light within, shining on the dark problems 
without, were all in reality systems of law, given also 
by God; though not given by Revelation, but by the 
workings of nature, and, consequently, so distorted 
and adulterated that in lap& of time the Divine 
element in them had almost perished?" It is difficult 
to see how shadows projected by any light could be 
systems of law, and equally difficult to understand 
what these natural religions were shadows of. But 
is it not absurd to say that natural religions were 
given by God by the workings of nature? It is worse 
than absurd— it is impious — to say it in the sense of our 
author, who sufficiently explains his meaning when he 
says, "The poetical gods of Greece, the legendary 
gods of Rome, the animal worship of Egypt, the sun 
worship of the East, all accompanied by systems of 
law and civil government, springing from the same 
sources as themselves, namely, the character and 
temper of the several nations, were the means of 
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educating these people to similar purposes, in the 
economy of Providence, to that for which the Hebrews 
were destined." This immediately follows the words 
just quoted, and shows that the natural religions of 
which God was the giver were " the poetical gods of 
Greece, the legendary gods of Rome, the animal 
worship of Egypt, and the sun worship of the East" 
These were indeed " dark shadows," very dark 
shadows, as the writer may be expected to know. So 
then, the orgies of Bacchus, the licentious worship of 
Venus under all her names, the deifications of vice, 
the human sacrifices, the body and soul debasing cere- 
monies of paganism, were given by God! They were 
given by Him as lessons to the children of our race, 
and were part of the education of the world. Was it 
by these that Rome, Greece, and Asia, equally with 
Judea, had been prepared to receive the Gospel? Was 
it from these that something was contributed to the 
growth of the church? Dr. Temple says it was; but 
we deny it most emphatically. Even he is compelled 
to gloss it over and explain it away, when he tells us 
that the Hebrews may be said to have disciplined the 
human conscience; Rome, the human will; Greece, 
the reason and taste; Asia, the spiritual imagination." 
So difficult did he find it to swallow the camel which 
he had set before himself! 

But we have not quite done with the poetical and 
legendary gods, the animal worship, and the sun 
worship of the old world. If they were of Divine 
origin in any sense, why do the Old and New Testa- 
ments uniformly forbid and denounce these things as fl 
evil? Idolatry, in all its forms, is condemned and 
punished. It is compared to the greatest abomina- 
tions, and God is represented as continually urging 
its abandonment and extirpation. Nevertheless, our 
wise men now tell us that God gave it to man, and 
that in some sense He was its author. We are even 
told what purposes it was designed to serve, and are 
not obscurely reminded of our own obligations to iU 
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After all that lias been said about the world's infancy 
and deficiencies, it is odd to find its childhood so pro- 
lific in good to us. " Children • shall be your teach- 
ers/' was said once, and so it appears they must 
continue to be. On Dr. Temple's head be the respon- 
sibility of the unholy doctrine that the paganism of 
Greece and Rome, of Egypt and Asia, came from God 
for the good of the world, to prepare it for the Gospel, 
and to contribute to the growth of the church. 

Let us, however, be just. It was not paganism 
alone, nor paganism added to Judaism, which con- 
stituted the entire instruction of the old world. There 
were elements in the Hebrew character, as well as in 
the Roman, Greek, and Oriental, which contributed 
-to the result. Judaism passed through various phases 
in advance of each other. Rome was endowed with 
an admirable spirit of order and organization. Greece 
was entrusted with the cultivation of the reason and 
taste, and gave to mankind science and art. The 
teeming imagination of Asia filled the church with 
thoughts " undreamt of in our philosophy," and was the 
instrument selected to teach the Hebrews the immor- 
tality of the souL We admit that there was progress 
in Divine revelation among the Jews, that Rome 
understood order and organization, that Greece cul- 
tivated science and art, and that the oriental imagina- 
tion was ever active. But what then? Greece, 
Rome, Judea, and Western Asia, were not the only 
nations of antiquity. They did not constitute the 
world; and it is hard to see how the discipline of 
Greek, Roman, and Asiatic consciences was the work 
of the Jews. We fear that conscience played a very 
inferior part in all heathen nations, and that whatever 
the Jews did towards discipliniog their own con- 
sciences they did very little for the rest of the world. 
It will be seen that to find his colossal pupil a teacher, 
Dr. Temple cuts up the said pupil into four parts, and 
makes the said parts teachers of the whole. Had he 
made the world a school, he might have selected from 
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its best scholars some to act as monitors. This he 
has not done. Nor as he shown us how the lessons 
taught by his four monitors were conveyed to Egypt 
and India, to China and Japan. He has conveniently 
ignored the greater part of the world, and left us to 
imagine, as best we can, how its education was carried 
on. This is not all: we deny the accuracy of his 
statements. If the Hebrews disciplined the human 
conscience, who disciplined that conscience before 
the Hebrew nation existed? If Rome disciplined the 
human will, the human will was undisciplined till 
Rome became a great nation, or during the chief part 
©f the world's childhood. Men had consciences, and 
sensitive ones too, before Tyloses \7£2 b°*a; and men had 
very strong wills long prior to the days of SoISSh^ 
and Remus. But did not Greece discipline the 
reason and taste of the world? Possibly Greece 
excelled all ancient nations in certain arts and sciences 
and walks of literature. Yet men reasoned before 
Pythagoras and Socrates, and certainly were not 
wholly destitute of taste. It will be enough to men- 
tion Egypt and Assyria, which certainly preceded 
Greece in many arts and sciences, including the use of 
a written language. By their own showing, the 
Greeks derived the letters of their alphabet from the 
shores of Syria. But Asia disciplined the spiritual 
imagination. No such thing. Asia allowed her 
spiritual imagination to run riot and unbridled; and 
to say she disciplined the spiritual imagination, is as 
much as to say that the worship of Bacchus trained 
men to habits of sobriety, or the worship of Venus 
and Mylitta instilled into men the principles of virtue. 
As for spiritual imagination, did Dr. Temple ever look 
into Homer and Hesiod, or even into Tooke's Pan* 
theon? If he did he will remember that there was 
" spiritual imagination" in other lands than Assyria. 
Indeed, he himself speaks of the poetical gods of 
Greece, and the legendary gods of Rome, and the 
animal worship of Egypt, as well as the sun worship 
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of the East. Hence it is apparent that he is wrong 
on all four of hid cardinal points. With regard to the 
last of them, we believe that the Old Testament has 
done more than all the speculations of East and West 
together to discipline the spiritual imagination of 
those who have read it. 

The general theory of the education of the world 
lies open to attack on every side, and can be defended 
on none. It is one of the weakest and shallowest thai 
was ever subjected to scrutiny. Its author lives, in a 
house of glass. He appeals to scripture, to facts, and 
to arguments, but they all disown and abandon him. 

There are some considerations which have been lost 
sight of altogether in the contemplation of the world'* 
so-called infancy. It is not true that violence was the 
prevailing characteristic of the first generations, as 
distinguished from subsequent ones. What authority 
have we for believing that men were more brutally 
violent, and wilful in temper, than afterwards? — what 
reason for saying that men will not compare them- 
selves to God? None whatever. In every age brutal 
violence, wilful tempers, and self-deification have been 
possible. As it regards violence and wilfulness, we 
have examples of them in abundance over the whole 
world at this day. As to deification of self by 
Lamech, as Dr. Temple says, we do not understand 
any text in Genesis in such a sense, and do not 
believe that the father of Noah was guilty of any 
such sin. We have read of the impious arrogance of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and of some Roman emperors, 
amounting to this, but they are of much more recent 
date. Neither do we believe that sensuality was more 
a characteristic of the infancy of the world than of 
later ages; and we may appeal to Greece, Assyria, 
and Borne itself in proof. Neither is the Mosaic 
system one of peremptory legislation. Of course it 
includes positive precepts, both moral and ceremonial; 
bnt it was good as well as just and holy. It is not 
true that ordinances took the highest place. In the 
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decalogue not one law is to be found which is simply 
an ordinance; and these ten commandments — nay, the 
whole law — is summed up by our Lord as inculcating 
supreme love to God and the love of our neighbour as 
ourselves. True, the prophets amplify, vary, and 
explain the precepts of the law, but not one of them 
touches its fundamental principles, or adds to their 
number. They appeal to conscience, but so does 
Moses, as powerfully and earnestly as any of them* 
The additions they make to the Pentateuch are of 
quite a different character. Dr. Temple says, " It is 
no longer, as in the law, * I am the Lord, 9 but, * Hath 
He not showed thee, O man, what is good?' " Here 
also he is in error, for the expression "I am the Lord" 
is to be found in the Psalms, in Jeremiah, and even in 
Malachi. It is true that idolatry was abandoned by 
the Jews after the captivity, but it is certainly false 
that the " Pharisaic teaching contained elements of a 
more spiritual religion than the original Mosaic 
system." Neither is it true that the importance of 
prayer was better understood by the Pharisees than by 
the earlier Jews, as the book of Psalms alone is sufficient 
to testify. Equally untrue is it that the love of 
country, simplicity of life, gentleness of character, 
warmth of sympathy, kindness to the poor, justice to 
all men, reverence for law, reality of obedience, calm* 
ness under trouble, and dignity of self-respect, were 
less conspicuous among the Hebrews than among the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Thus far we have failed to discover any indications 
of that growth of the colossal man* which has been 
asserted. We can trace the rise of empires, the con- 
stitution of laws, the introduction of arts and sciences, 
of religions and philosophical systems; we can see the 
growth of civilization and of literature; we can 
discern the fluctuation of races and kingdoms; but we 
find no addition to the natural faculties of man. For 
the question is not one of improvement in circum- 
stances, but of an improvement in nature: or, as 
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some would say, not objective, but subjective. This 
is, however, sot altogether an adequate mode of 
expression, because there may be a good deal of sub- 
jective improvement without any addition to the 
natural faculties in the sense demanded by the new 
philosophers. They ask us to believe not only in the 
development of individuals, but in the development of 
ages; so that each succeeding generation is in advance 
of the last, or ought to be. Thus the intellectual 
stature of every man ought to be greater than his 
father's; and the same ought to be true of his moral 
and spiritual faculties. It is not the mere difference 
of the raw material and the manufactured article. If it 
were, we could regard it as an inconsiderable one. But 
when we are told that the power accumulated by 
discipline and thought is transmitted by one generation 
to another, we are told that which we do not believe, 
and which is contrary to fact. The son of a phi- 
losopher is not necessarily a greater philosopher than 
his father; and indeed a wise man often has a fool for 
his son. The greater wealth, refinement, taste, learn- 
ing, science, &c, of the present century is no evidence 
whatever that we have stronger mental faculties than 
the Jews who first listened to the law of Moses in the 
wilderness, or than Jubal and Tubal Cain. No doubt 
the harps and organs of Jubal were very inferior to 
the harps and organs, of our day; but did it require 
less intellectual power to invent than it does to imitate 
and improve? The man who first devised an alphabet, 
and expressed the sounds of language by a few simple 
letters, was certainly not destitute of intellectual 
capacity, not inferior in that respect to those who 
improved his first rude sketch. No doubt many of 
the discoveries and inventions of the old world were 
such as we call accidents; but the readiness to 
appreciate and make use of them, to develope them 
and to perfect them, exhibit the same strength and 
versatility of mind as men now display. Where is 
the evidence of infancy of power in these things? 
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We will take the remains of any ancient city or work 
of ar^ the civil laws and constitutions of any ancient 
people, the most, primitive literature* and the oldest 
idolatry, and by them we will be judged. We affirm 
that none of these show any lack of power, whatever 
deficiency of culture they may evince. The wild 
horse is as strong in his native freedom as when he 
has been subdued by a human tamer. And so it has 
always been found that nations living in their primitive 
simplicity are not without latent fire and force, that, 
as a rule, they have much intellectual, though ill-used, 
strength, and that they can be made conscious of the 
advantages of civilization, and to adopt them. 

It is true that, through neglect, the mental faculties 
may be deadened, the moral powers and the conscience 
blunted, and the whole nature degraded and debased. 
It is true that the condition of a whole nation may, in 
these respects, vary from age to age. But these 
things do not affect the question at issue; or, if tljey ' 
do, it is in favour of our opinion. According to the 
new theory, there was such progression in the old 
world that* the experience of humanity may be 
compared to one long course of education. This 
education at first had very little to do with the 
intellect, and was rather the discipline and training 
of men's tempers and passions. The obedience re- 
quired of them was very little based upon appeals 
either to reason or to conscience. Gradually, however, 
as the pupil becomes more advanced, as the colossal 
boy becomes more like a man, both reason and con- 
science are addressed. Hence, just as the intellect 
grew and developed from age to age, so did the rest 
of human faculties; and just as men's works and 
worship at the first were rather those of will and of 
blind submission, or wilfulness and passion, so there 
was a gradual approach to a more elevated, intelligent, 
and dignified state. 

This theory ought to be supported by a general 
progression from barbarism to civilization, from 
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idolatry to spiritual worship, and from all that to 
low to all that is high. 

To show the hoUowness of the system, it may be 
well to add a few farther remarks and facts. And 
first, as to civilization. During the so-called child- 
hood of the world, civilization fluctuated continually. 
In some countries of Europe (as Etruria), of Asia (as 
Assyria), and of Africa (as Egypt), civilization, at a 
more remote period, became very complete; and many 
of the works of art then executed in those countries 
cannot be surpassed by us— some of them cannot be 
equalled — showing intellectual powers, and a free use 
of them, as great as anything we can boast of. But 
all this civilization faded and waned away, and long 
before the coming of Christ Ichabod was written on 
the graves of these great nations. Not that the 
nations were gone, but that their intellectual and social 
activity was gone; and some of them have never 
lifted up their beads again. Where has been the 
development boasted of? Why has it ceased before it 
reached its proper limit? Why were its results so 
fleeting? Why has there been no new resuscitation 
of the power? 

Again, there are other nations which, after 
pushing themselves up above the common level, 
suddenly paused in their course, and have remained 
at a fixed quantity from generation to generation. 
Such has been China, and such Japan, and, as it 
regards religious matters, many of the Buddhists 
elsewhere. Here we have the education reaching a 
certain point at some definite period, and then all at 
once discontinued. A higher wave than usual has 
carried up these people to a loftier position upon the 
beach, where they remain very little affected by 
subsequent storms and changes. But if development 
is the law, why have the intellects, and laws, habits, 
fashions, religions, of these people become, as it were, 
crystallized? 

Still further, there are many nations and tribes 
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who hare never been known to differ from what they 
are now. However far back we go, we find them in 
a similar state to their present one. There are races 
in Africa and in Asia who were known before the 
coming of Christ, and who were then essentially what 
they are now. Some have maintained that Adam 
was himself "a woolly-headed negro." If so, the law 
of development has not affected the very stock from 
which he sprang, and "woolly-headed negroes"*— 
ignorant, rude, besotted, fetish worshippers — continue 
to the present day. Now, education by a wise teacher 
is made as equal and comprehensive as possible. It is 
adapted to all, and exclusive of none in the school. 
It does not comprise a few select boys, while the rest 
are neglected. It does not teach a few lessons, and 
leave the pupils to remember or forget them at will; 
nor does it absolutely overlook any of the pupils. It 
is "line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little," for every one. And we believe that 
if man had been in a corresponding position during the 
first ages, man would have received similar treatment, 
and that with universal advantage. As we have 
seen, however, such was not the case: one nation 
flourished, and another decayed, while a third remained, 
as it were, stereotyped. And what is more remark- 
able, the same nation passed into all these states 
without any regard to the supposed law of develop- 
ment. 

It is a serious question, whether degeneracy and 
deterioration is not the natural law of man after all, 
and whether, so far as he has been left to himself, man 
has not grown worse and worse. As to worship, the 
Bible shows the first men holding free and unimpeded 
converse with God. For many ages this converse con- 
tinued, although man grew not better, but worse, and 
the flood came. After the flood, Divine manifestations, 
and revelations, and ordinances, alone preserved the 
knowledge of God, reverence for His character, and 
pure religion, from utter extinction. And so power- 
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ful were the influence of example, and the downward 
tendencies even of the Jews, that they were restrained 
from, and cured of the grossest corruptions and 
idolatries only by the severest remedies. After all 
their lessons and experience, they, as a people, repu- 
diated the world's Redeemer when He came. With other 
nations, the case was no better. The most ancient forms 
of false religion, if more simple and less artificial and 
complicated, were more pure and less gross and 
material. Surely the worship of the sun and of nature 
was as reasonable as the succeeding gradations of 1xre 
and water worship, the worship of idols, and even of 
stocks and stones. To talk of a development of intel- 
lectual power and moral qualities here is absurd, and 
equivalent to saying that the more men multiplied 
their doctrines of devils and their obscene orgies, the 
more they grew in wisdom and understanding. 

What we have already said of language, leads us to 
the same conclusions. What was the original form of 
speech is unknown; but it is not certain that it indi- 
cated any intellectual inferiority. If the Chinese and 
some others are remarkable, for the poverty of their 
grammatical forms, this is abundantly compensated for 
by the number of words, and the ingenuity of their 
combinations. If the Hebrew and some others are 
remarkable for the fewness of their words, they are 
wonderful for their grammatical forms and inflections. 
And what shall we say of the Sanscrit and others, 
which are so beautiful and perfect, for various reasons, 
that no modern tongue can be compared with them? 
The Greek and Latin are more complete and artificial 
than any of their modern derivatives, and only the Ger- 
man can now be compared with them. Whatever im- 
provements have been introduced into languages, they 
gradually become more simple and less artificial. 
Hence we conclude that no argument for development 
of human intellect can be derived from them. 

If we take the individual faculties, we find no 
addition either to their number or their power. Not- 
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withstanding all the experience and lessons of ages, 
the memory, the understanding, the judgment, the 
association of ideas continue the same. So also do the 
passions, of love and of hatred, of desire and of aversion. 
And so it is with the virtues and vices, which are the 
same in number and in form as they were three or 
four thousand years ago. To illustrate and to prove 
all these assertions would be very easy; but it is really 
not necessary. There are, however, two or three 
little questions which may be further insisted upon. 

Did Greece, Rome, and Asia, prepare the world for 
the Gospel? Did they make men fitter to receive it? 
It is implied that they did; for Dr. Temple says, Borne 
disciplined the human will; Greece, the reason and 
taste; and Asia, the spiritual imagination. He also 
says that the Hebrews disciplined the human con- 
science. These, then, were the world's schoolmasters; 
but who taught them? Some of our new divines — 
Mr. Maurice among the rest — would say that God 
taught them* This is true of the Hebrews; but is it 
true of the Greeks, as the gentleman last named has 
affirmed? Doubtless, men carried away with them- 
selves, from the plains of Shinar, fragments of heavenly 
lessons, which long lingered among some of them; but 
this was not continuous teaching. Doubtless, too, God 
spoke in the changes of the seasons and of the times; 
but this was a teaching both indistinct and indirect 
Nay, the relics and traces of a better nature, and the 
" groaning of the creature," may have led sometimes to 
noble thoughts and aspirations. But what were all 
these put together in the absence of an emphatic 
Divine revelation? 

Again, if Rome, Greece, and Asia, disciplined the 
human will, reason, taste, and spiritual imagination, 
who first disciplined them t But we deny that they 
did so discipline men. Whatever they were in them- 
selves, their influence upon each other was partial and 
intermittent; their influence upon the rest of the world 
extended at most only to a part of it. In any case, to 
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make them the teachers and trainers of humanity is 
to make us their pupils and them our masters. 

We are told that Asia disciplined the spiritual 
imagination; but we should rather say that Asia 
allowed it to run riot. By Asia, it is clear that 
Babylon, Assyria, and Persia, chiefly are meant; and 
Dr. Temple instances the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul as one great lesson which the Hebrews 
learned from Asia. Is this so certain that we are 
bound to admit it? By no means. On the contrary, we 
believe the doctrine of the soul's immortality to have 
prevailed in the remotest ages: in Africa among the 
Egyptians; in Europe among the Druids and Greeks; 
and in many other lands. Asia did teach men some* 
thing. It competes with Egypt the claim of introducing 
numerous arts and sciences; and to some its title is 
undisputed. It gave gods many, and lords many, vain 
superstitions and unholy rites, to not a few ancient 
peoples. We have all heard of Baal and Moloch, of 
Mylitta and Ashtaroth, and many more, of whom 
Milton says — 

For them the race of lent] oft foraook 
Their Living Strength; and unfrequented 1*$ 
Hie righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gpds. 

These are the "idols foul," and the " dark idolatries," 
whose " wanton rites," according to our new school, 
disciplined the spiritual imagination of the human race* 
If we would know them in all their horror and de- 
formity, we have not far to seek. The pages of holy 
Scripture abound in the most appalling detail? 
respecting them. Herodotus, and other ancient 
writers, supplement the information of the Bible; find 
the researches of modern times lay bare the grotesque 
and beastly idolatries of Asia. As for the " poetic*} 
gods of Greece, the legendary gods of Rome," and " the 
animal worship of Egypt," it is impossible for 
Christian ears to listen to the recitals extant in regard 
to them. What do the Scriptures of the Old and New 
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Testaments say in their praise? What have the early 
fathers of the church to say in their honour? To 
praise and to honour them has been reserved for 
Christian divines in the nineteenth century. Why 
do they not go further, and class with the world's 
teachers the founder of Buddhism — that marvellous 
product of the human intellect and imagination? 
Why do they not include the astounding mythologies 
and idolatries of India, which, as mere products of 
mind and imagination are so truly wonderful? Per- 
haps, because these still exist; and their bloody rites, 
their absurd principles, and their multiplied abomina- 
tions, are before our eyes. Away, then, with all this 
idle talk, with all these vain delusions. 

The world was not prepared for the Gospel by such 
means. The only preparation the world had was in 
its bitter and awful experience. Men became vain in 
their imaginations; their foolish heart was darkened; 
God gave them over to strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie; by wisdom they knew not God; 
they were without God, and with no hope in the 
world. And when Paul visited Athens, the centre of 
Grecian refinement, literature, art, and philosophy, 
and of all wisdom, he found its inhabitants worshipping 
at the shrine of the unknown God. This was their 
preparation; and to this may be added a wide spread 
desire for a Deliverer, who should free them from 
their cruel bondage and despair. 

The world needed no other preparation, for the 
Gospel was adapted to the wants and state of all men. 
It was for barbarian and Scythian, for bond and for 
free, for Jew and for Greek. Indeed, much of the 
boasted preparation had passed already away. Baby- 
lon, and Nineveh, and Shushan, Memphis and Thebes, 
Athens and Corinth, were either in ruins, or shorn of 
their ancient splendour. Assyria and Egypt, Persia 
and Greece, had already lost their great wealth, and 
power, and glory. Over nearly all of them floated 
the imperial eagles of Borne. And Borne itself, if 
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Xndre splendid was less virtuous, and the seeds of 
corruption which had been sown had begun to ger- 
minate, and presaged its overthrow. Even the golden 
age of its literature was gone, its silver age had begun, 
and it was rapidly hastening to a still lower level. 

Even Judaism itself was so degenerate, that it was 
forgetting the pure and primitive law of Moses, and 
was heaping around itself new doctrines, definitions, 
and ceremonies. Did not Christ Himself tell the Jews, 
that they made the Word of God of no effect through 
their traditions, and again, that they taught for 
doctrines the commandments of men? The force of 
these sayings will be the more apparent if we remember 
that Hillel had but just before made his great attempt 
to embody the floating traditions of the Jews in the 
Mishneh. Christ Himself clearly shows that they had 
lost in spirituality, and that in the matter of conscience, 
to which such triumphant appeal is made, they 
were masters of a casuistry worthy of the palmy days 
of Jesuitism. 

The subject is so wide that we cannot And space 
for further proof that the world was not educated for 
the coming of the Saviour, that human nature was 
then what it had always been since the fall, and 
that the only true knowledge of God and of religion 
was that to be obtained from the Scriptures. Thou* 
sands of years had been given for man to see what he 
could do, and the experiment had proved his utter 
vanity. Everything had been tried, and everything 
had failed. As to the religions of the old world, they 
neither wished for the Gospel nor welcomed it. 

According to the doctrine laid down by Dr. Temple, 
the second period in the world's education was at "the 
meeting-point of the law and the Gospel," and "was 
the presence of our Lord upon earth." During the 
first period we had positive rules and law, but in the 
second we have an example, the example of the Son 
of man. We readily admit that Christ was our 
example, and that He was the only perfect example 
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the world ever saw. To this conclusion, we are 
infallibly led by the teaching of the New Testament, 
As man, He was the most perfect, and indeed the only 
perfect specimen of humanity. Adam, who «ame 
nearest, who was created after the image of God, i& 
righteousness and true holiness, fell from his dignity, 
and lost at once his innocence and his integrity. But 
from the first there dwelt in Christ the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and He retained His innocence and 
integrity to the last. He was the pattern of all 
virtue and religion. Whether we consider His own 
personal character, His bearing towards man, or His 
religious habits* He was unique. Hitherto men had 
been without a perfect model, and they could only 
strive after the ideal as delineated in the Old Tes- 
tament. Henceforth they would have the living 
person as well as the abstract idea, the perfect pattern 
as well as the righteous precept. All ages might look 
back to Him as an embodiment of all human and 
Divine excellence. Therefore He is our example. 

This was indeed an era in the world's experience; 
but it would be a low view of that great event to see 
in it no more than an example, however glorious. 
He came not only as an Example to the free, but as a 
Redeemer to the captive. To insist alone on His 
character as an example, would be consistent with 
that spirit that denies human depravity, a Divine 
revelation, and the doctrines of grace. More than 
an example was wanted by the world; and when that 
example was given, it was seen by comparatively few. 
What were two or three years in Judea, if the exam- 
ple were all, and for all? The record of that example 
was to be for all; and the Gospel presents us with a 
portrait of Christ, or, rather, with a sketch of Him 
living and dying for the world. We are told that He 
came "just when the world was fitted to feel the power 
of His presence;" but a better authority assures ui 
that "He came to His own, and His own received 
Him not." If the world was fitted to feel the power 
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of Bis presence, it was because it had never needed 
Him so lunch; and only in that sense was it fitted to 
receive Him. If the need of Him is fitness, then the 
world has always been fitted to receive Him. How- 
ever, not to dispute about words, let us come to 
things, and say, once for all, that the coming of Christ 
did not constitute the youthful period of the world's 
life. The world was already old and decrepit, and 
He came to renew it, as the Resurrection and the 
Life. He came to inaugurate a remedial system, to 
provide an atonement in His own person, and to show 
in Himself what man enght to be, how man might 
fulfil the end of his creation, and what all would be 
who received His Gospel. If that was the youth of 
the world, it was very short; but the example which 
He then set was, for all ages after; for this very manhood 
of humanity of which some boast, as well as for that 
time. But they tell us, that then the world peculiarly 
needed an example. Very well; and, perhaps, they 
will also tell us when the world does not, and did not 
peculiarly need an example. This they have not 
dafie f and cannot do. Yes; but, say they, if our Lord 
had come later, mankind would have been "already 
beginning to Btiffen into the fixedness of maturity." 
Stiffen into the fixedness of maturity, indeed ! Why, 
the very people who had been chosen to discipline the 
human conscience had been stiff-necked, and hard- 
hearted, and rebellious, and obstinate, for well nigh 
two thousand years. It would have stiffened, not 
into maturity, but into a moral and spiritual corpse; 
and to common eyes, such as the Apostle's, seemed 
already dead in trespasses and sins. 

But we are told, that the early Christians, who 
had just emerged either from a dying Judaism, or a 
dead idolatry, " would recognise more readily than we 
the greatness and beauty of the example set before 
them." No doubt the apostles saw His greatness and 
beauty better than we; but we "know better than 
they the precise outlines of the truth." We very 
much question this as far as it concerns ourselves, 
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becauae we do not think we know better than the first 
Christians the precise outlines of the truth. If this 
refers to the truth that Christ was our example, we 
simply deny it; and if it refers to Christian truth 
generally, it is a misrepresentation, The New Testa- 
ment was written by some of those early Christians, *f 
whom Dr. Temple says so complacently, "They had 
not the same clearness of understanding as we; the 
same recognition that it is God and not the devil who 
rules the world; the same power of discrimination 
between different kinds of truth. They had not the 
same calmness or fixedness of conduct. Their faith 
was not so quiet, so little tempted to restless vehe- 
mence." We will add, that none of them were Essay- 
ists and Reviewers. Thus, in the face of the 
New Testament and the oldest fathers, do men libel 
the rising church of Christ. Oh ! but then, " they 
had a keenness of perception which we have not, and 
and could see the immeasurable difference between 
our Lord and all other men as we could never have 
seen it." So that, with all their lack of the power of 
discrimination, they had a keener perception of one 
great truth than all who came after. It is something 
to gain that admission, and to know that when the 
world was in its youth, while it was learning from 
example, and before it came to principles, there were 
some things which it understood better than now it 
has reached its manhood. 

Manhood; that is the third stage of the world's 
history: not the age of law, and ordinances, and sym- 
bols — not the time of warm imagination and strong 
emotion, when example is so powerful — but the period 
of freedom, of principles, and of the gift of the Spirit. 
With a reckless indifference to reason and to modesty, 
we are informed that " three companions were 
appointed by Providence to give their society to this 
creature whom God was educating: Greece, Rome, 
and the Early Church." The writer has just said 
that that was the age of examples, and that " our 
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Ix>rcPs presence was not the only influence of the kind 
which has acted upon the human race." For a time* 
therefore, two of our Lord's companions and fellow- 
examples were Greece and Borne. It must be so, or 
there is no meaning in words. It must be a», and the 
thought is impious: Greece and Rome, equally with 
Christ, and along with Him, the examples and com- 
panions of humanity! Monstrous. How Greece, and 
Rome, and the Early Church, could be the " com- 
panions" of humanity of which they formed a portion, 
does not appear. What Greece and Rome were, can 
be ascertained either from the first chapter to the 
Romans, or from their own writers, such as Petronius 
Arbiter, who wrote at the same time as Paul, and may 
indicate what sort of companions they were of whom 
Dr. Temple speaks. 

There is another misrepresentation of that period 
to Which reference can be made: it is that the early 
church gives us not precepts but an example. The 
very sentence quoted to prove this is a precept: " Be 
ye followers of me as I also am of Christ" This 
declaration is so ridiculously exaggerated, that any 
Sunday scholar will be able to refute it. It is some 
compensation for this to find it admitted that the 
youthful holiness of the church surpasses all that we 
can show. 

Youth developes into manhood; and on the theory 
of the first of the seven Oxford Essays, the youth of 
the world should have been developed into its man- 
hood. No such thing, however; for, as he has nar- 
rowed the childhood of the world to Judea, Greece, 
Rome, and Asia; as he has narrowed the youth of the 
world into Greece, Rome, and the Early Church; so 
he narrows the manhood of the world to Christen- 
dom. All this is very convenient, but withal very 
transparent. It was convenient to ignore all that 
was brutal and diabolical in classic ages, and it is 
convenient to forget " the dark places of the earth," 
which in our own day " are full of the habitations of 
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cruelty," the vast amount of moral, social, and intel- 
lectual degradation of millions. Yet we cannot forget 
it. We remember Dahomey and Patagonia, the 
Hindoo abominations and the Dayak squalor, the 
corruptions of the church, and the woes of men. 

Still, we believe that the world is better than it 
was; thanks to God's Gospel, rather than to man's 
developments. And although we do not hear the 
millennium knocking at our doors, we rejoice in the 
blessed influences which are abroad, and in the hal- 
lowed agencies which are at work. There is a,.good 
time coming, but it is not. yet. 

The whole creation still groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together, and the earnest expectation thereof 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God." But 
man, as man, is what he ever was; and the descrip- 
tions of his moral nature and intellectual faculties to 
be found in the records of the past are equally true of 
him now. 

The better part of man has been stimulated to 
action, and vast preparations have been made for a 
future time of happiness, and light, and holiness. Among 
these are laws, and arts and sciences, learning and 
criticism, benevolent and evangelical institutions. 
God has already blessed what has been done; and we 
look for the day when His Spirit shall breathe life 
into the dead bones which lie scattered around; when 
the Gospel of Christ shall be triumphant everywhere, 
and when the world's true manhood shall come. To- 
wards this consummation the church has all along 
been looking; has waited for it, prayed for it, and 
prepared for it. The night is far spent, and the day 
is at hand; and when the church is ready, the Bride- 
groom will come. He is not come yet, and it may be 
long, but His coming is certain, and it approaches. 



James Sears, Printer, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, £.0. 
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